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VIOLENCE AND NON VIOLENCE 

Dealing with conflict and maintaining nonviolence in action. 

Nonviolence has become an important way of challenging the 
oppressive and uncaring way our society functions as well as 
being a powerful political force which challenges the state. It feels 
essential that we maintain our nonviolent approach at this crucial 
time, and that we persist in oSr attempts to communicate - not 
through the barrel of a gun, but with all the personal resources 
available to us. To that end a group of us who have been involved 
in actions and training got together to look at how to deal with 
violence in the context of our nonviolent resistance, and to gather 
ideas and skills which we could share. 

This involves MOBILISING OUR ANGER into EFFECTIVE 
ASSERTIVE ACTION, thinking of ways of DEALING WITH 
VIOLENCE if necessary, de-fusing POTENTIALLY VIOLENT 
SITUATIONS and learning HOW TO PROTECT OURSELVES 
and each other so that we do not get hurt unnecessarily. 

This broadsheet can be used on its own, to stimulate thoughts 
on how to prepare and deal with situations that arise on actions, 
and can also be used in combination with the broadsheet ‘PEACE¬ 
MAKING: A BRIEFING SHEET FOR WORKSHOP ORGAN¬ 
ISERS’ which offers workshop ideas that we have used. 
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MOBILISING OUR ANGER 

It is important that we, as nonviolent activists, acknowledge our 
own potential violence, and look at how we deal with feelings of 
anger and impotence. 

How can we mobilise our feelings of rage, anger, or paralysing 
anxiety into effective, strong and assertive action? 

Firstly, we need to identify the difference between FEELINGS 
such as anger, fear, anxiety and BEHAVIOUR such as aggression, 
violence, or immobilisation. 

It can help to ask the questions: 

* ‘What makes me angry?' 

* ‘How do l respond?’ 

* ‘How do I respond when someone else is angry?' 

* ‘What could help me to respond more adequately?’ 
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It is important to become clear what is justified, rightful anger, 
and to find safe, assertive ways of expressing it. WE NEED TO 
MOVE FROM ANGER to ASSERTIVENESS and thus operate 
from a position of confidence in the strength of our feelings. There 
are ways to explore these feelings and to learn how to express 
their strength. You may find it useful to: 

* Define for yourself WHY this action is important to you. 

What are your reasons for being there? 

This can help you to feel ‘right’ and confident. 

* Use positive statements about actions (eg. ‘reclaiming land’ 
‘exposing’ an area) and be prepared to explain them to others 
joining the action, press, police etc. 

* Try to find a POSITIVE STATEMENT about the action which 
you find inspiring, so that you can use it in difficult situations 
where you are beingchallcnged by authorities (eg. “This law that 
I am breaking is WRONG. I am right to challenge it... I must 
show them that they are doing wrong . ..’’ 

* Arrive early and leave plenty of time to be at the place, to be 
calm and determined. If you are with a group, the group will 
need time to come together and remind yourselves of group 
agreements/plans etc. 


* Be clear about your attitudes to police/authorities. 

It is useful to talk through your attitudes with someone and to 
reaffirm or remind yourself BEFORE EACH ACTION how 
you want to be with police, so that you are in control, not 
them. 

* Be aware of using your voice and body assertively 

— keep eye-contact with individuals 

— decide on where you want to be and stand your ground 
firmly 

— be ready to explain exactly why you are there, why you 
want to stay there etc. 

* Use deep breathing, meditation, relaxation exercises which 
help you to feel more centred. 

LOOKING AT POSSIBLE CONFLICTS 
WHICH COULD ESCALATE 

It is easy to get drawn into verbal conflicts when trying to com¬ 
municate with police, members of the public, or other groups with 
different aims and politics. 

It is useful to remember to: 

* Deal with people as individuals, communicate one to one 

* Ask their opinions; try to listen carefully 

* Accept their feelings, whilst pointing out that yours are dif¬ 
ferent 

* Try to find areas where you CAN agree 

* Give information and be personal “I am here because .. 

* Know when you’re getting angry and not communicating well, 
and move away 

* Remember your purpose in being there — don’t get sidetracked 

In situations where there are groups with different aims behaving 
in a way that you find uncomfortable/aggressive 

* Acknowledge that there is a conflict 

Ask individuals their names, offer yours, find our their aims, 
what they are trying to achieve 

* Tell them your feelings/reactions to what they are doing 

* Where there is angry chanting, shouting, etc, it can help if a 
group offers positive alternatives which others can participate 
in — eg. Indian whooping, use of musical instruments, strong 
singing (think about what you are trying to communicate and 
to whom, with the choice of song) 


PLANNING FOR POSSIBILITIES 
ON EACH ACTION 

Careful planning and thought before each action can help in main¬ 
taining nonviolence, since 

a) we will not be taken by surprise — either by provocative police 
behaviour and tactics or provocative behaviour from outside 
individuals and groups 

b) our actions will be less likely to be thwarted. 

When actions are thwarted, people’s frustrations can fuel aggres¬ 
sive and violent behaviour in confrontations. 

Planning is best done well in advance by the whole group, using 
some of the suggested workshop tools (see ‘BRIEFING SHEET 
FOR WORKSHOP ORGANISERS’) but if you have not had time 
for a workshop, it helps to 

* Clarify your own/your group aims for the action 
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* Think through the whole scenario/sequence of events to identify 
possible difficulties 

* Make contingency plans — what will we do if the action which 
has been planned is not possible? 

* Think about what other groups/people are likely to be there, 
and what their attitude to you is likely to be 

* Think about how to MAKE and IMPLEMENT quick decisions 
on the action (see briefing sheet for ideas) 

* Think about publicity/bring a camera ... cameras being around 
can often make everyone behave better 

DEALING WITH VIOLENT OR POTENTIALLY 
VIOLENT SITUATIONS 

There is no ‘answer’ on how to act nonviolently. We are continually 
learning from experience. We can use everyday situations to in¬ 
crease our awareness of our own feelings of anger and of how we 
respond to aggressive behaviour of others, and to try out new 
ways of responding. 

* Where there are conflicting aims, with groups behaving in dif¬ 
ferent ways it is best to ACKNOWLEDGE the conflict, and 
communicate with them, even if it means setting asidc/delaying 
the action or business. If no agreement can be reached, perhaps 
it is best to acknowledge the split, and for both groups to go 
ahead separately. 

* Where there is fighting and scuffling breaking out in a crowd 
ENCIRCLING them has been effective. SITTING DOWN in the 
area can also be used. This emphasises your non-involvement 
with the scuffle and avoids panic by letting people further 
away see clearly what is happening. It also helps to make the 
fighters feel very silly. 



* When dealing with POLICE it is useful to 

- know the law, where you are right and question their auth¬ 
ority CAREFULLY, explaining why you are there, have a 
right to stay there etc. 

relate to them as individuals, out of their role as police. 
Remember that it is oppressive roles and structures that we 
are against, not people. 

— remember that it is possible to 'non co-operate’ politely and 
with humour. We are taking actions in the full knowledge 
that this may lead to the police arresting us. Having accepted 
that, we can use every opportunity to communicate our 
views and challenge their behaviour (remember how much 
they have been bombarded by the Government view through 
the media). 



PROTECTING OURSELVES 

Because you are behaving nonviolently this does not mean you 
will not get hurt. Some police officers may use the opportunity 
to vent their anger and be violent. 

* If you see a policeman being violent, initiate forming a circle 
around him and look for his number. It has been effective to 
chant the number of individual officers who are behaving aggres¬ 
sively and, in some situations, it may be appropriate to SIT 
DOWN around where the incident is happening. 

* If a policeman is being violent towards you, try to keep looking 
into his eyes (police in other countries wear visors to prevent 
eye-contact: it is more difficult to hit someone who looks you 
in the eye), TELL him he is hurting you; ASK WHY. 

* In situations where sticks, clubs and/or kicking are being used, 
it is important to know SELF-DEFENCE POSTURES to pro¬ 
tect yourself. It is essential to protect the vital centres at the 
base of the brain by clenching your hands and holding them 
together at the back of your neck, and protecting your temples 
with your forearms and elbows (sec diagram). In case of being 
kicked, it is good practice to roll to the right, since this protects 
your liver. You will feel more confident if you have practised 
these postures, if possible in a workshop, even though it may 
seem unlikely you will need to use them, you will feel less like 
running away — running away causes panic and makes it more 
likely that people will get hurt. 
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* where police horses are used, it seems best to keep perfectly 
still if you are on the ground, and look away. Lying down is 
the most effective way of stopping horses charging into crowds 
but try to lie in such a way as to protect each other (eg. lying 
on your sides, close together). 

* be aware that police horses are trained in crowd control to 
move into the crowd sideways. Therefore it may help to try to 
stay at the front of the horse. 


GETTING ARRESTED 

For many of us, being in a police station and in custody is a 
tense experience, and police behaviour can make it difficult to 
stay calm. 

We need to get clear beforehand how we are going to carry our 
assertive stance from the demonstration into the police station, 
and later, the court. 

Some useful things to remember include: 

* Know Your rights 

In order to remain assertive and in control whilst in police 
custody, it is important to know the procedure, what to expect, 
and what rights exist, as well as being fully briefed as to the likely 
charges and possible penalties. 

There have been many good legal briefings written for the 
various big actions at airbases, and CND are publishing a LEGAL 
ADVICE PACK, with a very full explanation of the law, and the 
courts, and how any actions might be affected. 

* Talk to someone who has been arrested before, ask advice, 
find out what to expect. Not being taken by surprise is important 
in order to stay calm, and not get drawn into arguments with the 
police. 

* Use time after arrest and in the police station for building group 
solidarity — play games, get to know each other, find out what 
skills people have to share. All these things can help you to be 
solid amongst yourselves, less vulnerable, and gives you an advan¬ 
tage against the undermining tactics of the police. 

* Be prepared and clear about what information you want to 
give (remember that it is foolish to give any personal information 
or to say anything about the events leading up to your arrest). 

This can often create a conflict for the nonviolent activist, wishing 
to remain open and communicate with the individual police officers 
as PEOPLE whilst at the same time rejecting their role, and refus¬ 
ing to assist them by giving information. How is it possible to 
communicate without giving information? This needs to be thought 
through carefully beforehand. 

* Continue to use positive, affirmative statements about the 
action, reminding yourself of your reasons for being there, WHY 
this causes you to come into conflict with the law, and WHY the 
law must be challenged. 

* Try to think through beforehand the PURPOSE of challenging 
the law, and of putting yourself in the position of being in police 
custody. 

What is the best way to continue your protest in the police 
station, court, or prison? 

Obviously if your main aim is to get released as soon as possible, 
then you will not be able to remain assertive, and non co-operate 
with procedures. 

However, if you decide to look upon periods in custody as a 
continuation of campaigning, this gives you a purpose in being in 
the situation, and thereby making it impossible for the authorities 
to use it as a threat of punishment. 

REMEMBER TO SEE ALL SITUATIONS ON ACTIONS AS AN 
OPPORTUNITY NOT AS A CONSEQUENCE. 


HOW WORKING IN GROUPS CAN HELP 

A lot of what has been said assumes that people are working in 
groups, since this is the best way to plan and implement strategies. 
It is also useful to work in groups since 

* Your absence will be noticed by someone immediately. If you 
are working in pairs within a group, you may make agreements 
with your partner to go with him/her if she gets arrested (this 
means getting arrested yourself ... it is easy to do this by just 
‘obstructing a police officer in the course of her/his duty’). 
However, be prepared to be split off from your group since 

. arrests are sometimes random. 

* You can use members of your group to express your anger/ 
frustration/fear during the action. Again, working in pairs can 
often be helpful, particularly if you have worked through with 
your partner feelings/attitudes about police, what makes you 
angry etc. 

* If a group has an identity (distinct outfits/themes) it can make 
its politics clear, and make more impact, taking initiatives and 
perhaps intervening in potentially violent situations, and also 
offering an alternative place for like-minded people to join. 

It is useful to use workshop situations to try out techniques, 
tactics and different responses in conflict situations. We should 
try to apply these techniques in our everyday lives, meetings, etc. 
Nonviolent techniques are not something to pull out of our pockets 
on actions. They involve us recognising our own and each other's 
feelings and ACTING. 


ROLE OF A PEACEMAKER 

Hopefully wq will all see ourselves as ‘peacemakers' developing 
skills and finding ways to deal nonviolently with conflicts. Groups 
may feel the need to have one or two people who take on special 
responsibility for looking out for problem situations. The role of 
such ‘peacemakers’ could be to 

* Notice when the direction of an action should change 

* Suggest quick decision-making structures 

* Have prepared a mental checklistof possible solutions to conflict 
situations 

* Help the group to implement solutions 


FURTHER READING 

‘MANUAL FOR ACTION': Martin Jelfs, cost £2.50 + 40p p+p, 
available from 13 Mornington Grove, London E.3. 

‘AN INTRODUCTION TO NONVIOLENCE TRAINING' Peace 
News broadsheet', cost 10p + p. 

‘MANUAL FOR A LIVING REVOLUTION' - Coover, Deacon, 
Esser, Moore, cost £6.50, available from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London N1. 

More copies of this broadsheet are available from: 

14 Mornington Grove, London E.3. 

Copies of the broadsheet ‘PEACEMAKING: A BRIEFING SHEET 
FOR WORKSHOP ORGANISERS' are also available from this 
address. 

This broadsheet was written by Theresa McManus with contri¬ 
butions from a working group consisting of Angela McKee, Heather 
Hunt, Linda Cottril and many others involved in nonviolence 
training workshops. 

Typeset and printed by Aldgate Press, 01 247 3015. 
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